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GOOD WORDS.—XLVIII. 


A man standing upon the street corner, if he 
looks upward, others observing him are likely to 
look upward, too; what we need is more men and 
women with this upward look, who will make others 


look upward. Cuar.totte Tatcorr. 


At the Toronto Conference. 


DAYBREAK. 


Beyond the far 
Horizon bar 

Lie realms of unknown story: 
Where distant gleam 
With mystie beam 

Day-stars in chastened glory; 
Their paling light 
Fails on the sight. 

No rays our pathways showing; 
Yet signals are 
From skies afar 

Of lands with radiance glowing. 


Beyond the ken 
Of mortal men 

Lie realms with time co-eval; 
Though signals burn 
We scarce discern 

Those shadowed lights primeval; 
*Twixt Doubt and Hope 
We blindly grope, 

Our day-stars yet revealing 
Beyond the ken, 

Beyond the bar, 
Unseen of men, 

Bright regions are 

Within God’s own concealing. 

L. C. 8. 


THE PASSION FOR PERFECTION. 

{A paper recently read before the students of Swarthmore 
College. ] 

The passion for perfection—that is the passion 
which a great Oxford teacher, Walter Pater, incul- 
cated in his students. Where, but at college—in our 
ease, here at Swarthmore, which our wise friend, Dr. 
Darby, told us the other morning seems a veritable 
little paradise—and when, but in the golden years of 
youth, life’s wonderful springtime—can this desire 
for all that is lovely and of good report be better pur- 
sued? Dr. Darby assured us, looking back from the 
hilltop on the long road of noble usefulness that he 
has traveled,—looking back on the happy valley of 
youth,—he assured us that at no period of life do 
there come again such years for the unbroken, unin- 
terrupted perfecting of ourselves and building of 
character as during the four years of college. As we 
wisely direct each precious hour and day of this all- 
too-short period, or as we waste and mis-spend this 
priceless heritage, so shall we fortify or weaken our- 
selves for life’s arduous journey, and answer, in hon- 
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orable wise, or sorrowfully, before the King at the 
last milestone. 

Students at Swarthmore, in the later 80s, recall a 
teacher—now gone to one of the universities of the 
far West—whose keenness of sympathy and gener- 
osity of literary appreciation made his friendship one 
of the treasured memories of college days. Soon 
after its publication, in 1885, Walter Pater’s book, 
“Marius the Epicurean,” was commended to us by 
this professor as a work of singular beauty and eleva- 
tion. When, in this same teacher’s company, I some 
vears later heard Walter Pater himself at Oxford, 
and then gradually became acquainted with ‘ Marius 
the Epicurean,” and others of Pater’s fascinating 
works, I found myself under the spell of a master of 
no ordinary power and charm, a master who through 
all his pages—whether he revives with fresh glory 
the pure, calm faiths of the old Greeks, or the 
strange, rich life of the middle ages; whether he re- 
ports his vivid impressions of an old Norman church, 
or of a centuried and fragrant London garden, or of 
a band of athletic youth beside the Thames at Ox- 
ford—through all this seems to cherish and to preach 
the passion for perfection. 

We are naturally eager to pass our joys on to our 
friends; and that is why I here attempt to stir a de- 
sire for acquaintance with Walter Pater, among such 
as may not have happened upon his books amid the 
legions of volumes that confront the reader seeking 
for something memorable and splendid. 

I say that Pater was a preacher of this fair passion 
for perfection. There is often a suggestion of the sol- 
emn and the severe or puritaniec about the word 
“ preaching.” But in Walter Pater’s case there can be 
no such feeling. He was one who drew disciples 
about him and made them for all time the lovers and 
champions of goodness and of beauty, by force of a 
“ sweet attractive kind of grace ” that distinguished 
the man and his words. Like some of the most suc- 
cessful of teachers, Walter Pater made little direct 
appeal to noble living; rather, he preferred to uphold 
a comely idealism by his devoted interpretation of the 
best in art and letters and human conduct. He was 
beloved by the finer strain of Oxford students; to 
their youthful enthusiasms he offered a certain fas- 
cination in all that he spoke or wrote. Amid the con- 
troversies of noisier studies Pater followed a peaceful 
path apart, and drew around him the elect souls of 
each new generation of students. A sort of latter-day 
Plato, he seemed, truly; and like that first of idealists 
and prophets of beauty, he left behind him a circle of 
followers who cherish his memory as something fra- 
grant and consecrated. At a university where polem- 
ics and theology and politics clamored for the stu- 
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dents’ attention, it was no small thing, wrote an edi- 
tor at Pater’s death, in 1894, “ to have a scholar who 
steadfastly taught the beauty and excellence of litera- 
ture adorned by art, and of art enlightened by litera- 
ture for their own sakes alone.” 

It should be easy in any college, sheltered as it is 
from the strife and clamor of the world of affairs, to 
live the ideal life for three or four years, and thus 
fortify one’s self for the storm and stress of the more 
active life that is to begin so soon. 

Surely, of all places in the world, ancient Oxford 
seems the high home of Idealism; and in the last two 
generations Walter Pater has been Oxford’s Idealist 
par excellence. It was of Oxford that one of Pater’s 
student-friends sang: 

“There Shelley dreamed his white Platonic dreams; 
There classic Landor throve on Roman thought; 


There Addison pursued his quiet themes; 
There smiled Erasmus, and there Colet taught. 


“That is the Oxford, strong to charm us yet: 
Eternal in her beauty and her past. 
What though her soul be vexed? She can forget 
Cares of an hour: only the great things last. 


“Only the gracious air, only the charm, 
And ancient might of true humanities: 
These, nor assault of man, nor time, can harm; 
Not these, nor Oxford with her memories. 


“Think of her so! the wonderful, the fair, 
The immemorial, and the ever young: 
The city sweet with our forefathers’ care; 

The city where the Muses all have sung.” 

How did Walter Pater inculcate his idealism? I am 
asked. Chiefly through biography—through biog- 
raphy, spiritualized and glorified for his beautiful 
purpose it may be, but always portraying some real 
or imagined youth ardently seeking for perfection. 
Thus it is for youth that Pater holds his special 
charm, and for the youthful in every heart. A pecu- 
liarly lovable author he becomes to those who learn 
to know him aright, to be cherished as Sidney and 
Shelley and Keats are cherished, as Wordsworth and 
Emerson are cherished, for sake of the messages con- 
veyed by these noble spirits in language of incom- 
parable power and beauty. 

Joun Russert Hayes. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 

{An address by President Joseph Swain before the students 
of Swarthmore College.] 

The question ef proper observance of the Sabbath 
has been a matter of much discussion from the ear- 
liest period of the world of which we have any knowl- 
edge. There will be, of course, as many points of 
view as there are different ideals. These ideals differ 
greatly in any age, and from age to age. One writer 
on this subject recognizes the following periods in 
the history of the day of rest: 

1. The period which is covered by the history of 
israel, the chief documents of which are to be found 
in the Old Testament Scriptures. 

2. The period from the foundation of the Christian 
Church to the death of the Emperor Constantine. 


3. The period from Constantine to the end of the 
fifth century. 

4. The period from the fifth century to the Refor- 
mation. 

5. From the Reformation to the present day. 

A brief statement of the leading notions in these 
periods will perhaps furnish the best background for 
our consideration of the question to-day. The central 
doctrine of the period referred to, which is covered 
by the history of Israel, is to be found in the Fourth 
Commandment of the Decalogue: “ Remember the 
Sabbath Day to keep it holy.” The statement found 
in Exodus and Deuteronomy emphasizes different 
things and points out causes for the observance of 
the day. 

In Exodus the emphasis is placed upon the cir- 
cumstances of the six days of creation and the rest of 
the Seventh Day; in Deuteronomy the emphasis is 
placed upon the fact of the escape from Egypt. 

In the later days of the Jewish nation, Rabbinism 
and Pharisaism developed systems and made Sabbath 
requirements oppressive. As an example of the for- 
malism of the day I quote the following: “ Nailed 
shoes may not be worn on the Sabbath, for this would 
be to bear a burden, or that grass may not be walked 
upon for if it were bruised this would be thrashing, 
or that the lame may use a staff, but not the blind, 
or that a horse may be led by a bridle, but not loaded 
by a saddle, and he that leadeth must take care not to 
let the bridle hang so loose that he may seem to bear 
the bridle rather than lead the horse.” 

Such interpretations of the Bible language as are 
given by the above statement are evidences that these 
sects were far away from the spirit of the Scriptures. 
“ The letter killeth and the spirit maketh alive.” It 
was evident that out of such human misinterpretation 
a revolt should come. It came in the form of the 
teachings of the Divine Teacher. The heart of His 
utterances is that “the Sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath.” In this sentence of 
the Master a great truth was enunciated. Against 
this simple and forceful declaration of the law of life, 
formalism and hair-splitting human devices could not 
ultimately stand. This truth once seen and uttered, 
the conflict must inevitably go on until a proper use 
of the Sabbath Day is established. Wherever men 
exalt an institution above the welfare of the individ- 
uals this institution is designed to serve, then, it re- 
serves the husks and lets the kernel go. This was what 
Jesus found on earth. Rabbinism and Pharisaism 
were more interested in the institution of the Sabbath 
than in its service to mankind. 

In the second period, from the foundation of the 
church-to Constantine, about 321, a new term came 
into use. A number of quotations from the writers 
of the period could be repeated showing the changed 
conception of the Sabbath, or the introduction of the 
new day. Indeed the word Sabbath is no longer used 
by the Church in this period; it is the First Day of 
the week, the Seventh Day, or the Lord’s Day. The 
influence of the resurrection of Jesus had much to do 
with the change. 
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‘ The ‘ First Day of the week,’ the ‘ Seventh Day,’ 
the ‘ Lord’s Day,’ has indeed much in common with 
the joy and refreshment, the communion with God, 
the sacrifice and worship, of the true Sabbath of the 
Old Testament. It is, as writer after writer wit- 
nesses, a day of rejoicing. It is the feast of the risen 
Lord. It is a day of worship which finds its central 
idea in the breaking of bread in obedience to the di- 
vine command, and gathers around this idea the ele- 
ments of confession, thanksgiving, sacrifice, forgive- 
ness of a brother’s sin, reading of sacred writings and 
instruction in them, as we know from the description 
of Pliny and others. But it is a day which is wholly 
free from arbitrary restrictions of human liberty by 
merely human authority, and a day for which the 
Church had not yet won the privilege of rest from 
degrading toil.” 

The third period, or the period from Constantine 
to the Reformation, is marked by the recognition of 
the state in the observance of this day. Here is a 
quotation from the Edict of the Emperor Constan- 
tine: 

“On the venerable day of the sun let the magis- 
trates and people residing in cities rest, and let all 
work shops be closed. In the country, however, per- 
sons engaged in the work of cultivation may freely 
and lawfully continue their pursuits.” 

While the reasons of this edict on the part of Con- 
stantine are matters for discussion, yet the edict it- 
self stood out as the first state and official recognition 
of the Lord’s Day. It indicates also the growing in- 
fluence of the Christian Church. The idea of wor- 
ship, rest and joy continue to grow on the Lord’s 
Day. 

The fourth period includes one of about 1,000 
years, from the fifth century to the Reformation. 
During this period, observance of the Christian Sab- 
bath; or the First Day of the week, became confused 
with the observance of the Sabbath of the Old Testa- 
ment founded on the Fourth Commandment. Eccle- 
siasticism, with all its complicated requirements, 
played an important part. Things grew from bad to 
worse until the time of the Reformation. 

The fifth period includes that from the Reforma- 
tion to the present day. The Reformation in Ger- 
many and Switzerland rejected many of the holy days 
of the Church and held that the day might be any 
day of the week selected by the Church. In England, 
Scotland and Holland the Lord’s Day or the Chris- 
tian Sabbath gradually was based upon the Fourth 
Commandment. Luther, in his attempt to shake off 
the ritualism of his day in the Church became very 
pronounced in his position toward many of the estab- 
lished forms. He was particularly decided on the 
question of exalting the Sabbath for the sake of the 
institution. In England the reformers spoke in the 
same vein. While the English Church includes the 
Ten Commandments in the Catechism, and bases its 
Christian Sabbath on the view of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, it does not suppress amusements. They 


all have much Sabbath agitation and much Sabbath 
legislation. 


David Swing says: “So far as the merits of the 
case are concerned, the four words, Sabbath, Sunday, 
First-Day and Seventh-Day, are one and the same. 
However this may be, an historical view of the inter- 
pretations of these days sheds light upon the various 
customs in the different countries and times on one’s 
idea of this day. The usage comes partly from the 
teaching of the Bible, partly from the teaching of 
the Church, and partly from the tendencies of the 
different countries and times. 

“The Puritan Sabbath gets its significance partly 
from the great emphasis of the Puritans upon the im- 
portance of the Old Testament and partly from the 
nature and history of the Puritans themselves. 
Asceticism is said also to have played its part. The 
Puritans are to be honored not so much for their 
ideals as that they had moral ideals and were true to 
them. These ideals as a whole could never become 
universally accepted because some of the elements 
of human nature were wholly ignored. They set for 
themselves a gloomy hard task. To use a borrowed 
phrase it was impossible to make life ‘ all duty and 
no beauty.’ ” ; 

In 1639 the fourth day of the second month was 
thought meet for a day of humiliation, “ to seek the 
face of God and reconciliation with Him by our Lord 
Jesus Christ in all the churches, novelties, oppression, 
asceticism, excess, superfluities, idleness, contempt of 
authority and troubles in other things to be remem- 
bered.” This quotation is typical. This time was 
set apart for their humiliation. They lived a hard 
life. They labored sixteen hours per day. They 
were poor. They fought against novelties, oppres- 
sion, and all other forms of evil from which they 
fled. They were also troubled for fear they could 
not keep their own ideals. They sought to be good 
by fighting evil rather than loving all the finer quali- 
ties of the human heart. 

But Puritanism is rich in great ideals and in devo- 
tion to them. “ Liberty, education, industry and 
faith in God and Jesus Christ were truths and senti- 
ments so powerful that no one can express in definite 
terms just what good or ill may have come to those 
exiles from the austerity of the Sabbath. It is prob- 
able that their holy day was ‘ wounded in the house 
of its friend; that it marred a land and a period 
which it ought to have blest.’ If Luther made the 
Sabbath a most pleasant and restful season; if John 
Milton rested on human authority alone; if the great- 
est Roman Catholics and Lutheran divines filled the 
twenty-four hours with sleep, work, rest and happi- 
ness, it cannot remain possible that the Puritans ex- 
tracted from the blueness of the time any great part 
of their confessed usefulness. It most probably lay 
upon their hearts as a long-lasting and grave error, a 
little the less injurious because it was cherished as a 
great truth.” 

While the world owes much to the Puritan fidelity 
in the development of character, the Puritan Sab- 
bath is passing away. The European Sabbath is gen- 
erally recognized as not in any way dependent upon 
the Fourth Commandment, but a holiday in which 
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the Churcli can take what it can get. While many 
feel an obligation to attend religious service in the 
morning or afternoon, the rest of the day is, accord- 
ing to their view, in no sense sacred. In Spain the 
bull fight stood joined to the prayer and hymn. In 
France the French amusements became partners in 
the twenty-four hours of leisure. In Germany the 
theater and the dance and the picnics took up their 
full share of the day. A visitor to Europe finds a 
great difference in the practice in Great Britain and 
that on the Continent. In Edinburgh, on Sabbath 
morning, one can scarcely hear a sound on the street 
except the half hour before and after church, when 
the streets are filled with people coming and going 
to church. The Scotch respect the day; it is one of 
church-going, Bible reading, reflection and rest. Ina 
less degree, perhaps, the day is so observed in Eng- 
land. The day is one of rest, of quiet, and at least 
external piety. The Sabbath of the United States has 
escaped from the rigor and gloominess of the Puritan 
Sabbath to be influenced by the European Sabbath. 
The vast number of people who have come from 
Europe to take advantage of our free institutions and 
large opportunities have brought with them their 
European habits. With the great growth of our 
commercial importance the Sabbath trains have come 
to tempt men to travel on business or pleasure on the 
first day of the week. The United States now stands, 
perhaps, in the observance of the Sabbath, second to 
England and Scotland in advance of the Continent. 
What should be our American Sabbath? I can 
best answer this question by speaking of the Sabbath 
of the State and the Sabbath of the Chureh. There 
should be general agreement in this age of the world 
in the proposition that mankind needs one day of the 
week in which he should turn from his ordinary oe- 
cupation and give little or no thought to the work of 
the other six days. The laws of health demand this. 
An intelligent interpretation of the experience of the 
world concerning a day of rest, a brief view of which 
I have tried to sketch, justifies it. The enlarged view 
of our present age of the higher and better life of 
man make it a necessity. The State then should see 
that all ordinary business except that which mercy 
necessitates and the higher life of man makes inevit- 
able, should cease. In the State’s Sabbath, as here 
conceived, the Church should take no exception, but 
should aid it. To it the Church (Protestant, Catho- 
lic and Jewish) should add religious observance, for 
as I see it there can be no fixed standard of morality 
not based upon religion. The Church must add to 
the Sabbath of the State, worship and charity. The 


The 


religious life of man is his crowning glory. 
Church finds her ideals in the life and teachings of 


Jesus. As a doctrine the best statement of his con- 
ception is given in the passage already quoted, that 
the “ Sabbath was made for man and not man for the 
Sabbath,” and “the Son of man is also Lord of the 
Sabbath Day.” He found it was lawful to do good 
on the Sabbath Day. He went through the cornfields 
and His disciples were an hungered and did pluck the 
ears of corn and did eat. From the standpoint of the 


time it was lawful to pluck and to eat the corn, but 
to do it on the Sabbath Day was thought unlawful. 
Jesus justitied His position by the example of David 
and by the declaration that the Son of man is Lord 
also of the Sabbath Day. He healed the sick and fed 
the poor and helped the needy. In a word, He made 
the day one of helpfulness to others. He gave the 
day to the physical, intellectual and spiritual im- 
prevement of others. In this we should find the 
highest good of Sabbath observance. It should be a 
day when the whole man can be refreshed. When 
Second-day morning comes he should be rejuvenated 
in body; he should be keener in his intellectual facul- 
ties, and above all, his spiritual possessions should be 
increased. ‘This seems to me to be in harmony with 
the teachings of common sense and the fundamental 
doctrines of the Church, and with the teachings of 
the Master. 

Young friends, I have given you this historical 
statement in order that I might have a solid founda- 
tion for what I may say to you in a more personal 
way. Whether you look at it from a physical, an in- 
tellectual or a moral point of view, you need one day 
in seven to turn aside from your ordinary pursuits in 
the interest of the welfare of the whole being. It is 
an important matter to give up one day in seven, and 
the question is, ““ What are you going to do with 
it?” 

If, on Second-day you are not in advance in all the 
elements which make up your life, then you might 
have spent the day more profitably. It is good to rest 
the body. It is good for you to take a walk in the 
country and receive the benefits from the open air, 
the beauties of nature, and the quiet repose of rural 
surroundings. It is good for you to turn to the 
thoughts of the masters and get inspiration from the 
wisest and best men that have lived in past history 
and literature. The poets have sung songs -that 
should make life better and sweeter. It is fitting that 
you who are away from home should spend at least a 
few minutes in thoughts of home, renewing the faith 
of your parents and bring anew to your hearts the 
lessons which they gave to you by precept and exam- 
ple in your home. Happy he whom neither wealth, 
nor fashion, nor the march of the great city ean drive 
an exile from the hearts of his ancestral homestead. 
To those things which rest and develop thé body and 
cultivate the moral and intellectual nature should be 
added the consolation of religion. Surely, it is fitting 
that a little time each day should be given to the 
study of the Bible. It contains some of the most im- 
portant history. It contains some of the most beau- 
tiful literature. It is rich with the highest wisdom of 
the world. It has something for every walk in life, 
whether you look at it from the standpoint of worldly 
wisdom or from the highest spiritual insight; the 
journalist, the lawyer, the statesman, the common 
man, all find in it something which appeals especially 
tohim. “ This book did once save my life,” says Oli- 
ver Cromwell. “ This book is the anchor of our hber- 
ties,” says U. 8S. Grant. “ This book prepares man 
for life; it prepares him for death,” says Daniel Web- 
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ster. “lis the best book in the world. Surely, a few 
minutes at least every Sabbath should be devoted to 
it. 

There is an institution which has stood for two 
thousand years. Many nations have contributed to it. 
It is going through a change, like everything else in 
the world, and yet there have been a few things in 
this institution which have remained unchanged 
through the ages. The brotherhood of man and the 
Fatherhood of God, and the life that now is, is but 
the promise and the guarantee of the life to come. 
These doctrines abide. This institution is the Church. 
Whether you look at it from the standpoint of an in- 
telligent citizen, or the standpoint of your own spirit- 
ual life, you cannot afford not to identify yourself 
with it. You have the testimony of the preacher and 
the scientist. In the language of Paul: “ We are en- 
compassed about with such a cloud of witnesses.” 
“ Our own time,” says a great scientist, “ is no excep- 
tion to the historic fact that in all ages men of the 
broadest culture have accepted Christianity.” Sure- 
ly, as a rule, a student can attend at least one service 
each Sabbath. At Swarthmore we want the students 
at the regular College place of worship each first day. 
Some time each day should be spent in helping others. 
If you have a sick friend, give something of your 
time and strength to him. If your heart is filled 
with thanksgiving for the blessings you have enjoyed, 
plenty of things will be suggested to you which will 
help others, and the performance of which will give 
you joy. J hear some one say, “I must study on 
First-day, or else I will not know my lessons.” I 
think you can do worse things than to study on this 
day, but your highest good demands that in general 
you use your Sabbaths differently than your other 
days, and if you find it expedient to study your les- 
sons on First-day, it means that you have not used 
the other six days in the best way, or else that you are 
undertaking too much. 

In conclusion, then, no one can live your life for 
you. You must make your own program. Let the 
end be the growth of the whole man, and the Sabbath 
should increase chiefly your stock of spiritual posses- 
sions. Study thoughtfully the central doctrine of 
the Old Testament on this topic: “ Remember the 
Sabbath Day to keep it holy,” and the higher and bet- 
ter conception of Jesus, “ The Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath.”” Remember, 
also, that the spiritual laws are as binding on man as 
the laws of gravity. 


Every morning was a cheerful invitation to make 
my life of equal simplicity, and I may say innocence, 
with nature herself.—Thoreau. 


¢ ¢ 


Begin doing something for your fellowmen, and if 
you do it with all your power, it will almost immedi- 
ately bring you face to face with problems you can- 
not solve; you need God, and you go to God.—Phil- 


lips Brooks. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


For FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
A VISIT TO AMESBURY. 


On Sixth-day morning, Tenth month 7th, four of 
us, three women and myself, left the Boston and 
Maine station at 9 o’clock a.m. and went to Newbury- 
port; from there to Amesbury on the trolley car. The 
morning was cool and pleasant, a most favorable day 
for our excursion. We were favored to meet Ger- 
trude Whittier Cartland, and her companion, Hen- 
rietta Osgood, on the trolley car, and had a good talk 
with them. We went right to the Whittier home, 
and were most cordially received by Samuel T. Pick- 
ard and shown the many mementoes, likenesses, let- 
ters, etc., this now historic house contains. Samuel 
had a nice lunch provided for us and a carriage to take 
us to the foot of Powwow hill, which we climbed with 
remarkable energy, considering one of the company 
was past 83 years of age. We were richly rewarded 
for this exertion, for a more beautiful view is seldom 
spread before the eye. We looked east to the ocean, 
beyond Salisbury Beach, the white sails of vessels 
visible; northeast and north into Maine and New- 
Hampshire, west over the hills of Massachusetts, and 
southwest and south over a beautiful rolling country 
toward Worcester and Boston, with many a spire and 
town dotting the varied landscape. After feasting on 
this lovely picture for some time we took trolley ear 
for the birthplace-home cight miles off. Powwow 
hill is cultivated to the top, and we saw a fine crop of 
onions and a loaded apple orchard near the summit, 
also one of the reservoirs holding water for the town. 

We were received at the birthplace by Amelia 
Hicks Ela, and her husband, James M. Ela, the pres- 
ent caretakers. The farm and buildings were present- 
ed to the public by James H. Carleton, and deeded to 
trustees to forever keep and care for the premises as 
the birthplace of John Greenleaf Whittier, for pre- 
serving the natural features of the landscape and re- 
storing the buildings as nearly as may be in the same 
condition as when occupied by the poet, ete. We 
viewed the old house and its many mementoes, in- 
cluding the sampler worked by Lydia Aver, in 1824, 
She was the little girl who spelled the word Whittier 
missed. She was six years younger than Whittier, 
and said: 

“T’m sorry that I spelled the word; 
I hate to go above you, 


Because ”—the brown. eyes lower fell, 
“ Because, you see, I love you.” 


We went to the old burying ground from which 
have been removed the remains of his father, mother, 
sisters, aunt, uncle and brother. A large stone tablet 
has been erected there with their names inseribed on 
it. Then we went to the Ayer home, where Lydia was 
born, 1813, and died, 1827, and which is still well 
preserved and inhabited by Lydia Amanda Ayer 
Evans, a niece of Lydia Ayer. She kindly showed us 
several of Lydia’s old school books, with her name 
written by herself. After going around, our hostess 
had a wood fire built in the fireplace of the room 
where the poet was born, and assembling around it we 
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read aloud part of “Snow Bound,” describing the 
family seated around the great fireplace: 

Shut in from all the world without, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 

Content to let the night wind roar 

In bafiled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost line back with tropic heat. 

What matter how the night behaved? 

What matter how the north wind raved? 

Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 

Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 

Our company of four returned as far as our friend 
Daniel Maxfield’s to spend the evening and stay for 
the night. He and his wife Alice had kindly invited 
us all, and prepared for our coming. Daniel lives 
about a mile and a half west of Amesbury. Of their 
hospitality I cannot speak too earnestly. We spent 
a most genial, pleasant evening. Our kind friends 
did everything to make us feel at home; and we arose 
next morning rested and refreshed after a tiring 
but most enjoyable day. After breakfast Daniel took 
three of our company to Lake Attitash, in his ear- 
riage, about two miles; the fourth one walked with 
a teacher boarding at Daniel’s to another part of the 
lake by a different road, and joined us walking up the 
border of the lake. We drove through Albert C. 
Hill’s fine farm, through a typical New England 
apple orchard, the trees laden with the finest winter 
apples, which they were then busy gathering to be 
exported to Europe. Albert is an elder of Amesbury 
meeting, and joined our party, giving us much infor- 
mation. We drove to about a quarter of a mile of the 
lake, and then walked by a nice path through a birch 
grove to the border of the lake, a most beautiful sheet 
of water, more than a mile long and about three- 
quarters of a mile wide. The ground rises in some 
places quite abruptly from the lake, and rocky, sur- 
rounded by many kinds of trees, now changed to all 
shades of brilliant color, making the encircling shores 
most beautiful. 

Whittier has made this lake classic by his “ Maids 
of Attitash,” where two young girls sit and talk of 
their future husbands. Daniel then drove us to the 
Whittier lot, in the Friends’ part of the public ceme- 
tery, where are now buried the family of Joseph Cart- 
land and Elizabeth Whittier Pickard, buried in the 
lot since I was here seven years ago. Then Daniel 
drove us to the meeting house, where Ellwood Rob- 
erts, who had just arrived from Boston, found us; 
then to S. Pickard’s, where dear Gertrude W. Cart- 
land was waiting to invite us all to call to see her, 
and we all went and had a most pleasant social visit 
with her. While there 8. Abby Gore came, on her 
way from Boston to her home at Hampton Falls. 
She invited us to go with her, and we gladly accepted 
and went on the trolley car with her to the old col- 
onial mansion where Whittier died, on that 
beautiful morning, Ninth month 7th, 1892, while 
dear Gertrude Whittier Cartland stood by the bed 
and recited his own lines, “ At Last,” written in 
contemplation of his last hours on this stage of exist- 
ence; “ When on my day of life the night is falling,” 
ete. 
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Abby guided us over the house, showed us the 
chamber where the poet departed this life, opening 
on the baleony where he loved to sit; the spacious 
yard, with several of the great elm trees from which 
the place takes its name, Elmwood. The largest of 
these trees was 18 feet 8 inches in girth by Whit- 
tier’s measurement. We had intended going to Salis- 
bury Beach, but the trolley cars did not run as regu- 
larly as in summer, so we returned to Newburyport, 
from whence two of the company returned to Bos- 
ton, and Ellwood and Mary Roberts and myself to the 
hospitable home of Daniel and Alice Maxfield. 

On First-day morning we attended Amesbury 
meeting, smaller than when I was there seven years 
ago. G. W. Cartland, Ellwood Roberts, myself, and 
two friends whose names I did not ascertain, had a 
message to those present; a good feeling meeting, 
like those we were used to attending; a First-day 
school after it. Ellwood had to be in Philadelphia 
next morning, and went to Boston at noon. Gertrude 
had a carriage to take me to her home for a noon rest, 
and she attended with me an afternoon public meet- 
ing appointed for me to give a talk about Whittier. 
This meeting was very satisfactory to me; a large 
and very attentive company, many (I suppose most) 
not Friends, and many after meeting expressed to me 
their satisfaction. 

D. Ferris. 


A CHEERFUL FACE. 


Next to the sunlight of heaven is a cheerful face. 

There is no mistaking it—the bright eye, the un- 
clouded brow, the sunny smile, all tell of that which 
dwells within. Who has not felt its electrifying in- 
fluence? One glance at this face lifts us out of the 
mists and shadows into the beautiful realms of hope. 

One cheerful face in the household will keep every- 
thing warm and light within. It may be a very plain 
face, but there is something in it we feel, yet cannot 
express; and its cheery smile sends the blood dancing 
through our veins for very joy. Ah, there is a world 
of magic in the plain cheerful face, and we would not 
exchange it for all the soulless beauty that ever 
graced the fairest form on earth.—Selected. 


“ Let me have wider feelings, more extended sym- 
pathies. Let me feel with all living things, rejoice and 
praise with them. Let me have deeper knowledge, a 
nearer insight, a more reverent conception. Let me 
see the mystery of life—the secret of the sap as it 
rises in the tree, the secret of the blood as it courses 
through the vein; reveal the broad earth and the ends 
of it; make the majestic ocean open to the eye down 
to its inmost recesses; expand the mind till it grasps 
the idea of the unseen forces which hold the globe 
suspended and draw the vast suns and stars through 
space. Let it see the life, the organisms which dwell 
in those great worlds, and feel with them their hopes 
and joys and sorrows. Ever upward, onward, wider, 
deeper, broader, till capable of all, all.” 
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THE MYSTICS. 


FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS.—No. 43. 
Read John, i., 1-18; iv., 10-14. 


There was the true light, even the light which lighteth every 
man coming into the world.—John, i., 9. 


By its nature mysticism is an individual experi- 
ence, an individual faith. It has been the basis of re- 
ligious organizations, but such organizations have 
never included all of the mystics. Mystics, in fact, 
have been found in many religions, and their experi- 
ences are not of necessity inconsistent with any. 
Some of the great mystics of Christendom are St. 
Francis, Savonarola, John Bunyan, John Wesley, 
George Fox. Some claim that Confucius was a mys- 
tic; none would claim that Buddha and Mahomet 
were not. Jesus was supremely a mystic, as were also 
the early Christians. No age has lacked men and 
women of greater or less renown whose relations with 
the divine were of the character calle1 mystical. And 
in every age such have been of the salt of the earth, 
though their frequent vagaries, and their misinterpre- 
tations of their own experiences have often weakened 
their influence. After this it seems perhaps too great 
a claim to state that the Friends are the mystics of 
our time. Yet it is true that as a historical faith 
Quakerism is fundamentally a mysticism; and if the 
Friends will come to live their faith instead of merely 
accepting it as a theory, they will hold a high and 
important place in religious thought, however few 
they may be. 


But it is time we were defining the term we are 
using. Mysticism, then, means a faith in a direct 
communion of the individual human being with the 
divine being. It recognizes the relation of man to 
God as a direct one; and it recognizes this relation as 
the great fact of life. It is independent of sacra- 
ments, of ceremonies, of creeds, of priests, though 
not necessarily antagonistic to any of these. The 
sense of God’s immediate presence may be a constant 
experience without intense manifestations, or it may 
be temporary and accompanied by trance, vision, 
ecstasy or other psychic phenomena. It may be an 
interpretation of the ordinary directing power of con- 
science, or it may manifest itself as a definite, intense 
and indubitable impression or revelation which may 
dictate a total change of life, the entering upon a new 
career. The absolute certainty which usually accom- 
panies the more intense revealings can be only partly 
transferred to any others. In fact, it is often re- 
garded as hallucination or illusion. But those to 
whom “ open vision” has been granted cannot, ap- 
parently, doubt its reality or its importance. And, 
while we may often question the interpretation which 
the mystic may make of his experience into word or 
action, yet in the every-day pressure of conscience all 
have personal knowledge of a divine immanence, and 
we should not lightly deny the nearer and more vital 
communion of others. 


When the iniquities and contentions of the popes 
were rending the Church, and one class of reformers 
were aiming to reform it by councils, some of this 
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other class of reformers, the mystics, sought by direct 
personal influence to bring about that reform in life 
from which purity in the Church should grow. At 
the time of the great schism, when rival popes were 
cursing each other, Catherine of Siena, led by visions 
and dreams, was urging upon popes, cardinals and 
people that righteousness, rather than diplomacy, was 
the cure. She was seen in the prisons pleading with 
the prisoners; she tended the sick, and helped the 
poor. Her earnestness and undoubting faith made 
her a great influence everywhere. She rebuked the 
sins of the papacy to the face of the pope himself, and 
that without offense. She became the ambassador 
of the Florentine republic; she had much to do with 
inducing the return of Pope Gregory to Rome from 
Avignon; she represented the papacy in bringing th 
city of Florence back to obedience to the Church; she 
became the counsellor of Pope Urban. Her biogra 
phies—of which there are over seventy—tell many 
miraculous stories about her, some of which are very 
absurd. There can be no question that she was an as- 
cetic, given to self-torture, and subject to trances and 
visions in which she had wonderful experiences: In 
one of these she became the bride of Christ himself. 
But these are mere superficial vagaries. This woman, 
born of humble family, by mere faithfulness to divine 
leadings became not alone a help to the weak and suf- 
fering, but also a counsellor of popes and a corre- 
spondent of kings, although she died at thirty-three 
years of age (1380). 


Another mystic of the fourteenth century was 


John Tauler, a German. He was a son of wealthy 
parents, became a student of Eckhart, a Dominican 
monk, himself a believer in the divine immanence 
and a teacher of righteousness. When the pope put 
Strasburg under the ban and forbade all religious 
ministrations by the clergy, Tauler paid no attention, 
but himself continued to labor among the sick and 
needy, and urged the same as a duty upon his fellow 
clericals. He said, “ You should give absolution to 
such as wish, therefore giving heed rather to the 
teachings of Christ than to the ban.” During 
the ravages of the “black death” Tauler devoted 
himself fearlessly to its victims. When over fifty 
years of age and a famous preacher, a crisis came in 
his life. For two years he agonized in prayer, seeking 
for light and peace. After this struggle light and 
peace came, and his power as a preacher was greatly 
increased. Secretly he founded a society called 
“ Friends of God.” It was never very numerous, but 
was widespread and influential. Its members did not 
break with the Church, but were unusually tolerant, 
even to Jews and Mohammedans; and they refused to 
denounce heretics to the church authorities, feeling 
that God had some purpose in allowing them to live. 

Luther undoubtedly knew of the teachings of the 
mystics, and was much influenced by it in the diree- 
tion of more spiritual religion, though he never gave 
up his dependence on the external sacraments, and 
never fully grasped the idea of the immediate union 
with God possible for every seeking soul. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


OUR DRIFT AWAY FROM A FREE GOSPEL 
MINISTRY. 

ln ruts time of a revival of interest and of activity 
umong us, we need to have a care as to our testimony 
for a free gospei ministry. We need to have a care, 
on the one hand that we do not drift away from it, 
and on the other hand that we do not let a fear of vio- 
lating it interfere with our going ahead with activities 
that are right. We need to look into this thought 
about the ministry that has come down to us from our 
fathers, to get clear in our minds where its real sig- 
nificance lies and to set ourselves in earnest to apply 
it in our present conditions. 

The term “ hireling ” that has come to us from 
another age along with the testimony has caused a su- 
perficial view to be taken of it, as if the essence of the 
whole thing is simply that we are not to pay our 
preachers. This interpretation is even pushed so far 
and so little hold do we have of the central thought of 
the Friendly ministry, that we fear to take up any 
work in connection with our organized activities in 
which service is to be paid for. We hesitate lest we 
may violate the letter of our law, and are slow to 
unite with the concern of Friends who are ready to 
go forward in work that all can see is good in itself, 
but that might by some possible interpretation be 
construed as tending toward a “ hireling ministry.” 

At the same time we are violating the real spirit of 
our testimony without realizing it and without being 
much concerned about it. We violate it when we 
look to our few gifted and faithful ministers to keep 
up the interest in our meetings. We allow any one 
who is able and willing to do so to bear the burdens 
that would be light if shared by all. We cease to 
feel personal responsibility for our meeting if a 
Friend known to be gifted in the ministry is present. 


We justify ourselves in not making our meeting a 
live and active center for good in the neighborhood 
by saying, “ We have no minister and we cannot ex- 
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pect people to come to meeting when they are not go- 
ing to hear anything.” We are satisfied with a phil- 
anthropic conference, if we have had an inspiring 
speaker and an audience that filled the meeting heuse, 
although we have not really conferred at all as to 
what needs to be done by ourselves in our neighbor- 
hood, and how best to go about doing it. 

As long as we leave to another to do what we ought 
to be doing ourselves, and fail to co-operate in work 
that can rightly be done only by many of us working 
together, we are violating the spirit of our testimony 
for a free gospel ministry. If ever we should pay 
men for preaching in our meetings for worship, or 
give these meetings over to the direction or monopo- 
lization of individuals, whether paid or not paid, our 
usefulness as a separate organization will have ceased. 
We need to look to it that there be not among us any 
tendency to drift in this direction. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

The American Federation of Labor began the two 
weeks’ sessions of its annual convention in San Fran- 
cisco on the 15th. President Gompers was in the 
chair. Among the first acts of the convention was to 
censure the New Orleans central labor body for hav- 
ing boycotted a union labor paper there because of 
an expression of opinion on the part of the editor. 
The New Orleans body was given thirty days in 
which to remove the boycott, with the alternative of 
having its charter revoked. Unions everywhere were 
cautioned to be more conservative in their actions 
relative to placing firms on the unfair list. All union 
men were urged to work persistently to the end that 
an anti-injunction bill, eight-hour law and measures 
to regulate convict labor and enforce Chinese exclu- 
sion might be passed by Congress. As fraternal dele- 
gates representing English labor there were present 
James Wignall and William Abraham, M.P.; and 
representing Canada, John A. Flett. In behalf of 
the striking textile workers of New England an 
assessment of one cent a week was ordered to be 
levied for three weeks. This will make $75,000 for 
the strikers. Socialistic resolutions were in evidence. 
One of these was as follows: 

Whereas, The unprecedented concentration of wealth in the 
United States and the rapid development of the trusts in al- 
most every branch of industry make it obvious that capitalism 
will soon reach its culmination point, and will have to make 
room for another phase of civilization; and, 


Whereas, It is evident that this nation is destined to take 
the lead in this grand struggle for better conditions and higher 
culture; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby recommend to all organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor to have their 
members study the economic conditions; to have lectures upon 
these subjects in their lodge rooms, homes and in meetings set 
apart for this purpose, and to do everything in their power 
for the enlightenment and intellectual advancement of the pro- 
letariat. 


This was passed after having been shorn of its first 
whereas. President Gompers and John Mitchell are 
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the steadfast leaders against the drift of the Federa- 
tion toward socialism and against any mixing up of 
unionism and politics. A test vote showed the so- 
cialist strength in the Federation to be only 36 out 
of a total of 149 delegates. 

Fullowing is the text of the law against pigeon 
shcoting, recently passed by the New Jersey legisla- 
ture: 


An Act for the protection of pigeons and other fowl, and con- 
stituting the violation of its provisions a misdemeanor. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State 
of New Jersey: 

Any person who uses a live pigeon, fowl or other bird for the 
purpose of a target, or to be shot at either for amusement or 
as a test of skill in marksmanship, or shoots at a bird used as 
aforsesaid, or is a party to such shooting, or leases any build- 
ing, room, field or premises, or knowingly permits the use 
thereof for the purpose of such shooting, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be liable to a penalty of $50 for each 
violation of this Act, and to an additional penalty of $25 for 
each pigeon, fowl or other bird shot at or killed in violation 
thereof; but nothing in this Act shall be held to apply to the 
shooting of game. 

All acts and parts of acts, general, special or local, incon- 
sistent with this act, be and the same are hereby repealed. 

A similar law is in foree in New York State, hav- 
ing been tested and declared by the courts to be con- 
stitutional. In Pennsylvania there is no law to pre- 
vent pigeon shooting, it having been declared in the 
courts that the general law against cruelty to ani- 
mals does not forbid pigeon shooting. A bill similar 
to the above is being prepared and will be presented 
to the next session of the Pennsylvania legislature. 
Meantime it is for all who are opposed to unnecessary 
cruelty to inform themselves in the matter and to do 
all they can to arouse public opinion and to bring it 
to bear in the legislature. 

John C. Winston, chairman of the meeting held in 
the Philadelphia Bourse in the interests of better city 
government, has appointed the following Committee 
of Seven to formulate plans for the election of better 
Councilmen and nominate officers for a permanent 
organization: Frank P. Prichard, chairman, graduate 
of the law department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, an independent Republican; Dr. George 
Woodward, graduate of Yale University and the 
medical department of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and president of the Octavia Hill Association for 
the better housing of the poor, independent in local 
polities; William H. Pfahler, business man, Republi- 
can, active member of the National Civic Federation, 
and first president of the National Foundrymen’s 
Association; J. Perey Keating, a corporation lawyer 
who has been active in civic betterment movements; 
Samuel S. Fels, a well-known soap manufacturer and 
publie-spirited citizen; Alfred D. Calvert, president 
of Typographical Union, No. 2, and Prohibition can- 
didate for Mayor in 1903: Frederie H. Strawbridge, 
an alumnus of Haverford College, and a member of 
the firm of Strawbridge & Clothier. 


The National Founders’ Association, in session last 
week in Cincinnati, passed a resolution favoring arbi- 
tration and denouncing strikes and lockouts. In case 
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of disagreement between employers and employed 
they recommended that the question be submitted to 
a board of arbitration, consisting of two of the em- 
ployees and two persons engaged in the management 
of the firm or corporation involved, and in case they 
fail to reach a satisfactory agreement within seven 
working days, a fifth member shall be chosen by these 
four, and the majority report of the board so consti- 
tuted shall be final and binding, work to be continued 
pending the final decision. They also declared in 
favor of allowing skilled workmen to better their con- 
ditions by receiving extra wages for doing more or 
better work than their fellows. 


The Netherlands has accepted the suggestion that 
the Peace Conference be reconvened at The Hague. 
Nearly all of the Powers have indicated their willing- 
ness to accept President Roosevelt’s invitation, with 
some reservations as to the date of assembly and the 
subjects to be discussed. The Italian Ambassador at 
Washington has been empowered by his Government 
to conelude a treaty of arbitration between Italy and 
the United States on the same lines as those of the 
treaty of arbitration recently signed between Great 
Britain and France. A dispatch from Berné states 
that arbitration treaties will shortly be concluded be- 
tween Switzerland and the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Germany 
and Sweden and Norway. 

Emperor Nicholas withdrew his consent for a pub- 
lie meeting of the delegates of the Russian Zemstvos, 
but a secret meeting, attended by about one hundred 
men, was held at a private house, Prince Mirsky hav- 
ing promised that the police would not interfere. A 
memorandum of ten sections was adopted and direct- 
ed to be sent to the Emperor, asking for a closer re- 
lationship between the people and the Government. 
One section of the memorandum reads as follows: 

In order to secure the proper development of the life of the 
State and the people, it is imperatively necessary that there be 
regular participation of national representatives, sitting as an 
especially-elected body, to make laws, regulate the revenue 
and expenditure and control the legality of the actions of the 
administration. 

Efforts were made by the members of the confer- 
ence to avoid every appearance of lawlessness. 

Representatives of nearly all the Protestant 
Churches in America will meet in New York in Elev- 
enth month, 1905, to consider the advisability of 
forming an alliance for the purpose of united action 
upon subjects of common interest, such as marriage 
and divorcee, the immigration problem, moral reform 
and religious elevation of the slums of the large cities. 
Favorable replies to the invitation sent out by the 
National Federation of Churches and Christian 
Workers have been received from the general con- 
ference of ten religious denominations, and a writer 
in the Philadelphia Ledger says it is understood that 
favorable action will also be taken by the Lutheran 
Synods and the Yearly Meetings of Friends. 
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The twelfth National Irrigation Congress was 
called to order in El] Paso, Texas, on the 15th, by 
Senator William A. Clark, of Montana, its president. 
The hall was decorated with the colors of Mexico an‘1 
the United States. Letters expressing strong sympa- 
thy with irrigation were received from Presidents 
Roosevelt and Diaz. It was pointed out in the oper. 
ing address that the matter of irrigation is not sec- 
tional, as the welfare of more than half the entire 
area of our country is involved, and the indirect con- 
tribution to the national prosperity of the other half 
is incalculable. 


The international jury of awards of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition has awarded a grand prize (the 
highest distinction) to Prof. N. P. Gilman, of Mead- 
ville, Pa., author of “ Methods of Industrial Peace,” 
recently reviewed in these columns, for his exhibit of 
books by himself on economic and social subjects. 
Similar awards were made for like exhibits to Emile 
Levasseur, of Paris, the noted French economist, and 
to Dr. Zacker, of Berlin, the great authority on the 
German State Insurance System. 


BIRTHS. 
HALLOWELL.—At Philadelphia, Pa., on the 16th of Elev- 


son, who is named Roger Wharton Hallowell. 


WRIGHT.—At Norristown, Pa., 
Alfred W. and Jane Thomas Wright, a son. 


















MARRIAGES. 


WALKER—CONARD.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
near Port Kennedy, Montgomery County, Pa., Eleventh month 
2d, 1904, under the care of Radnor Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Jacob Beidler Walker, son of Hannah R. and the late 
Jacob B. Walker, formerly of Queen Anne County, Maryland, 
and Eliza Cowgill, daughter of Edward B. and Ella V. Conard. 



































DEATHS. 


CARVER.—At his home in Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa., 
on Third-day morning, Eleventh month 15th, 1904, Elias 
Carver, aged 87 years; a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, and a regular attendant of the meeting at 
Doylestown for many years. He had been a practicing attor- 
ney since 1845, and at the time of his death was the oldest 
member of the Bucks County Bar. 


JACKSON.—At Phenix, Ari., Eleventh month 13th, 1904, 
Irene Wysham Jackson, wife of Clarence S. Jackson, of New 
York city. 

KEENAN.—Phebe Thomas Keenan, wife of Hugh Keenan, 
of Quaker City, O., was born Twelfth month 17th, 1841, and 
passed away Tenth month 30th, 1904, at midnight. She was 
the daughter of Isaac W. and Margaret Thomas Hall. 

For several months her health had been failing. About 
nine weeks before her death she was taken down with paraly- 
sis, and lay prostrate and almost entirely helpless. 

The life of this good woman had been a busy one, she having 
been the mother of eleven children. Serene of spirit and mild 
of manners, she was in many ways a model among women. As 
a friend in time of sickness and distress her sympathy always 
made her a weleome guest. Her largeness' of heart extended 
beyond her immediate relatives, and she was never happier 
than when entertaining a company of friends or neighbors. 

She was a lifelong and consistent member of the Society of 
Friends, being a member of Richland Meeting. Her remains 
were interred in the Friends’ Cemetery near Quaker City, O. 


KNOWLTON.—At 42 Fisher Avenue, White Plains, N. Y., 
on Eleventh month llth, 1904, Sarah A. M. Knowlton, widow 
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of Robert Knowlton, in the 76th year of her age. 
member of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 


LEWIS.—At the home of Charles Lewis, in Pasadena, Cal., 
Tenth month 23d, 1904, Evan Lewis, late of Idaho Springs, 
Col., son of Josiah and Elizabeth (Scarlett) Lewis, late of 
Robeson Township, Berks County, Pa. 


SMITH.—Milton K. Smith, at his home on East Main Street, 
Hoopeston, Ill, First-day afternoon, Tenth month 30th, 1904, 
of heart failure, after an illness of three weeks, in his 70th 
year. 

He was the eldest son of Nathan and Rebecca Smith, and 
was born in Wayne County, Ind., the 18th of Seventh month, 
1835. His parents moved to Henry County, Ind., in 1837, set- 
tling on a farm, where he grew to manhood. They belonged 
to Duck Creek Preparative Meeting, and Fall Creek Monthly 
Meeting. He was united in marriage with Mary G. Allen, 
Fourth month 15th, 1857, where they resided until the fall of 
1865, when they removed to Benjaminville, McLean County, IL, 
remaining there for eighteen years. He, with his family of 
five children, four sons and one daughter, came to Hoopeston in 
1883, where he had since resided. He assisted in the organiza- 
tion of Richland Executive Meeting of Friends, and has filled 
the office of elder continuously. He adhered strictly to the 
principles and usages of the Society. 

He was a quiet, industrious and honorable man, enjoying the 
respect and esteem of all who knew him, with the love and 
confidence of his family, who will long mourn his loss; but 
his memory will remain fresh in their lives. All his family 
were at his bedside when he passed over the portals of this 
life into the higher and better one. 

He had been in a feed and hitch barn for eight years, which 
brought him in close touch with many people, and in it all 
he evinced that practical Christian spirit so productive of good 
in a business life. A public meeting was held in Hoopeston, 
Edward Coale, of Benjaminville, being present with words ef 
comfort. His remains were then taken to Friends’ Cemetery 
at Benjaminville, where a second meeting was held, with many 
friends and relatives. 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth: yea saith the spirit, that they may rest from their la- 
bors; and their works do follow them.” 

In behalf of the family, ALCINDA Woop. 


WALKER.—At his home in Waterford, Loudoun County, 
Va., Eleventh month 7th, 1904, J. Edward Walker. son of 
Isaac and Susan Walker, in the 7lst year of his age. 

He was a consistent member of Fairfax Monthly Meeting, 
and will be greatly missed, not only in connection with the 
meeting, but as an affectionate husband, a devoted father, a 
kind and thoughtful neighbor and a good citizen. 

His illness was only of a few days’ duration, but was at 
times marked by intense suffering; however, during his more 
comfortable moments he gave evidence of a peaceful condition 
of mind, which made him willing to yield up his stewardship. 

The esteem in which he was held was manifested by the 
large number assembled to pay the last tribute of respect. 
Several Friends bore testimony to the value of the life of 
this dear Friend, who has entered into the larger life, leaving 
to his family and friends many tender memories of his genial, 
kindly nature, as an example worthy of their imitation. 

The following notice of the death of J. Edward Walker, the 
father of our friends, Hugh 8. and Lewis Walker, members of 
Race Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, is taken from a 
Loudoun County paper of last week: 

“The death of this esteemed and useful citizen, which oc- 
curred at his residence in Waterford, Va., at 7 o’clock on the 
morning of the 6th instant, came as a shock to his friends in 
the county, many of whom had not heard of his illness, which 
was only of a few days’ duration, and was from disease of the 
heart. 

“He was born at Waterford, Second month 26th, 1834, and 
was therefore in his 71st year, and has always lived in his 
native county, in and near that town, where he was beloved 
by all for his neighborly kindness and many attractive qual- 
ities. He was a man of integrity of character, fine informa- 
tion and business capacity, and was for over twenty years an 
officer of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Loudoun; 
and the success of that admirable institution is in part due 
to his care and fidelity. Of late years, as the company’s ad- 
juster of losses, he became well and favorably known in the 
counties of Northern Virginia. 

“He was a member of the Society of Friends, and gave evi- 
dence to those about him at the last that he was prepared for 
the inevitable change, and was resting on the sure foundation. 
His funeral was largely attended, and the tributes of love and 
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affection were many and sincere. His remains were interred 
in the Friends’ Burial Ground at Waterford.” 


ADELAIDE C. FOULKE. 


Adelaide C. Foulke was born in Philadelphia in 1841, and in 
1858 she removed with her parents to Macon County, Ill. In 
1864 she was married to Edward Foulke according to the order 
of Friends. Three sons and two daughters were born to them, 
all of whom survive her. About 1880 they retired from the 
farm to Decatur, which has been her home till the last year, 
when she removed to Westfield, Ind., where after an illness of 
one week of paralysis she was born into the happier life which 
awaits the “good and faithful servant.” She remarked, “I 
am weary,” and longed to be reunited with her husband, who 
passed away four years before. She was surrounded by her 
children, grandchildren and three sisters, to whom it was a 
comfort that her mind was clear and she could give to each 
some loving counsel. She was a consistent member of Benja- 
minville Monthly Meeting, joined by convincement. After 
hearing the queries read she thought any one living up to their 
requirements must be a good Christian. Her life was devoted 
to the good of her family and those about her. For the good 
of others no sacrifice was too great for her to make. After a 
solemn meeting at her home in Indiana, and another at the 
home of her sister in Decatur, at both of which fitting words 
were spoken, we laid her beside her husband in the family lot 
in the cemetery at Decatur, Ill. Though she is gone her memory 
will be a benediction to us who loved her. “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” L, A. WILSON, 


NOTES. 

Bible study meetings under the care of Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association are held in Race Street Meeting-house 
every First-day evening at 7.30. The subject next First-day 
will be “ Messages of the Hebrew Prophets.” Members of the 


Association and others will take part, and there will be oppor- 
tunity for any present to speak. 


The course in Practical Philanthropy under the care of Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association will begin on Seventh-day, 
the 26th, at 2.30 p.m. Application for membership should be 
sent in beforehand to Dr. J. Russell Smith, Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania. For fuller particulars see last two 
issues of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


The Literature and Social Section of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia met in the Auditorium on Second- 
day, the 2lst. The central topic of the program was “ John 
Woolman’s Journal.” Anna J. Lightfoot gave a talk introduc- 
tory to the readings from the Journal. Frank Eves read from 
the Journal, and Charles Supplee read and brought in com- 
ments on Woolman’s life. There was a recitation by Madge 
Heacock, which was much enjoyed. Nellie Coates told of her 
recent trip to Denver. There was some good music, and, after 
the adjournment of the more formal meeting, a social hour. 
About forty-five were present. It is hoped that a much larger 
number may feel an interest in these meetings. 


The Youny Friends’ Review comes out this month as the 
quarterly successor of the Friends’ Christian Fellowship Union 
Circular which, until recently, had for many years been issued 
monthly to the members of the Union. There is quite an im- 
posing editorial staff of seven, and in this issue J. Wilhelm 
Rowntree, one of the sub-editors, commences a series of arti- 
cles, which promise well. entitled “God in Christ.” A sermon 
by Stephen Crisp at Devonshire House in 1688 (slightly 
abridged) is an interesting and useful illustration of early 
Quaker ministry. The Review is sent to all members of the 
Union, but it will be sent post free for a year to any others 
desiring it who will send eight pence to H. Hemmings, 41, Gren- 
ville Place, Brighton._-7’he Friend (London). 


One outcome of the visit of Dr. Josiah Strong to England in 
the summer was the formation of the British Institute of So- 
cial Service, on lines similar to those of the very successful in- 
stitute over which Dr. Strong presides in New York. It will 
be remembered that the American doctor lectured at Devon- 
shire House in June. The British Institute has just appointed 
Percy Alden and Budgett Meakin as co-directors. The first- 
named is specially known to Friends as the secretary of the 
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Friends’ Union of Social Study. His past intimate connection 
with social work of many descriptions is an excellent equip- 
ment for this added sphere of service. His co-director, 
Budgett Meakin, who happens to be within two months of the 
same age as himself, has likewise devoted much time and 
thought to the subject of industrial betterment (housing, etc.), 
on which he has lectured extensively in England and America. 
In the study of social questions he has traveled in nearly every 
country in Europe, Asia, North America and North Africa. 
He is also a specialist on Oriental life and customs.—The 
Friend (London). 


Following is from the Swarthmore College Phenix: 

“The little talk Dr. Holmes gave us in collection recently, 
was a most admirable one. The religious exercises on First- 
day are distinctly Swarthmorean. From the founding of this 
institution it has been the custom for the students to take 
part in meeting by the giving of sentiments. This should be 
kept up; first, because it is a custom of the place, and, sec- 
ondly, as he says, ‘It gives us constant practice in selecting 
the best thing in men’s thoughts and lives that we should 
know and apply to ourselves.’ 

“In a short discussion several opinions were expressed by 
members of the student body. The majority of these were in 
favor of a continuance of the custom. And now that we have 
decided to keep it up, a personal responsibilty should be felt 
by all for its success. The seniors ought to shoulder most of 
this responsibility, for upon them and upon the juniors lies 
the teaching of Swarthmore customs, and the spirit they are 
done in, to the lower classmen. 


The visit of Pastor Charles Wagner to this country is draw- 
ing to a close. He sails on the French steamer on Fiftheday, 
Twelfth month lst, accompanied by his friend and associate, 
Professor Koenig. 

On Second-day evening last he spoke most impressively on 
“ Simplicity and the Simple Life” to a large audience in Rob- 
erts Hall, Haverford College. At the request of President 
Sharpless, John Wanamaker presided, and introduced him to 
the audience with a few appropriate remarks. The meeting 
was followed by a reception at President Sharpless’s home, and 
afterward Pastor Wagner, Professor Koenig. John Wana- 
maker and Joseph Elkinton, accompanied our Friend, Isaac H. 
Clothier, to his home at “ Ballytore,’” Wynnewood, where they 
remained over night. 

On Third-day morning they started for Washington, where 
in the afternoon the pastor was to speak at a large meeting, 
at which President Roosevelt had agreed to preside and intro- 
duce him to the audience. 

In the evening, at the request of the President’s wife, made 
on the occasion of his first visit to Washington, he spoke in 
French at the White House to a large company of Washington 
people invited by her. 

They returned to Philadelphia on the midnight train, and on 
Fourth-day morning were met at Overbrook Station by Isaac 
H. Clothier, who accompanied them to the Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind, and afterward to Friends’ Meeting at 
Twelfth Street. 

It had been arranged that in the afternoon of Fourth-day 
he was to receive the degree of D.D., at Temple College, on 
North Broad Street, and in the evening his farewell meeting 
in Philadelphia was to be held at the First Baptist Church, 
followed by a reception at the Penn Club. 

Thanksgiving Day he had arranged to spend at Atlantic 
City, going to New York on Sixth-day, and remaining in that 
vicinity until, with his friend and associate, he sails on the 
“La Savoie” on Fifth-day next. 


FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 


A FOGUR-DAYS’ CONFERENCE ARRANGED BY THE 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Throughout the past year there has been a sentiment strong- 
ly pronounced in Friends’ gatherings, that the time had come 
for us to take a more active part in the political and semi- 
public activities around us. With a recognized sobriety and 
integrity and established mora] standing we have long been 
letting talents lie unused which might have been potent for 
good in most of our communities where lower standards were 
in control because of our inaction. Our rising consciousness 
of this form of duty should take definite and effective form. 
To furthering of this end there is to be a four-days’ confer- 
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ence for civic betterment, held under the care of Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association, in the auditorium at 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, from Twelfth month 12th to 15th, inclusive. 

The first meeting will be the regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association for Twelfth month, and will be addressed 
by Professor James T. Young, professor of Political Science in 
the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. His sub- 
ject will be “ The Necessity of Civic Associations for Municipal 
Betterment.” The meetings on the three succeeding evenings 
will be addressed by representatives of three of Philadelphia’s 
civic associations having before them work of most pressing 
importance. The second meeting will concern the public 
schools; the third, the movement for honest elections, and the 
fourth, the work of the recently-appointed Committee of 
Seven. 

Full details will be announced in a later issune. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION WOMAN’S CHRIE- | 


TIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The thirty-first annual convention of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union will be held in the Baptist Tem- 
ple, Broad and Berks Streets, Philadelphia, Third-day, Elev- 
enth month 29th, to Twelfth month 4th, 1904. Business ses- 
sions begin 9.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. All seats free. All weleome. 

On Fifth-day evening, Twelfth month Ist, a grand children’s 
demonstration will be given in the Academy of Music, led by 
H. C. Lineoln. General admission, 25 cents; reserved seats, 
25, 50 and 75 cents additional, according to location. 

On Third-day, Fourth-day, Sixth-day and Seventh-day pub- 
lic meetings will be held in the Temple at 8 o’clock. Seats 
free. An offering will be taken for the benefit of the National 
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The “convention sermon” at 3 o’clock, First-day afternoon, 
Twelfth month 4th, in the Temple. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
FOR BETTER FARMERS IN THE SOUTH. 


There is no school in the South that is doing more real 
good to the colored people than the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School at Aiken, 8. C. Miss Martha Schofield has been 
the business manager for over thirty years; in fact, is the 
founder. She is a great woman. Years ago she consecrated 
her life to the uplift of the colored people in South Carolina 
by establishing this school. 

Here is true culture, the heart, the head, the hand being 
equally trained. 

There is an excellent farm within three miles of the school, 
where the boys are taught scientific farming. This will be the 
megro’s main occupation in the South for years to come. He is 
a natural-born farmer, as he prefers no place as he does the 
field, where there is sunshine and fresh air. In a few years 
the white man in the South will take the trades out: of the 
negroes’ hands, especially the carpenter’s trade. No one will 
trouble the negro farmer. The white man is willing to en- 
courage and aid the colored farmer as much as possible. The 
negro is in the South to stay. He should be encouraged to 
remain here. He should get his education here at his home. 

The Schofield School should be supported liberally by the 
friends of the negro, and more so now than ever. There are 
more negroes now than ever before in the South. The ma- 
jority of them are still poor and ignorant. 

This institution is turning out colored men and women each 
year to serve and bless colored people. I only wish it had 
more means to aid worthy students. RICHARD CARROLL. 

Columbia, 8. C. 


NEEDS AT TUSKEGEE. 


During the twenty-three years that the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute has been in existence, counting those 
who have finished the full course, together with the much larger 
number of those who have taken a partial course, but who 
have remained long enough to get into the spirit and methods 
of the institution, we have sent out quite 6,000 men and wo- 
men who are doing effective work, mainly in the South, as 
teachers, both in the class room and of the industries, as me- 
chanics, and in domestic work. Practically all of our grad- 
uates are in demand, even before they graduate, and a large 
proportion of our men and women are employed by Southern 
white people at an average daily wage that is nearly three 
times as great as that paid to the average ignorant, un- 
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trained colored man or woman. At the present time there are 
1,243 students enrolled. The institution has proven its right 
to exist and its claims upon the public. 

Just now there are three urgent needs which I think the 
public would like to know about and assist us in meeting: 

First.—The annual cost of operating the institution is $160,- 
000. Of this amount we can depend upon $69,933 from assured 
sources, leaving $90,067 to be raised through the gifts of 
friends. 

Second.—Increase of our endowment fund from its present 
figures, $1,030,553.28, to at least $3,000,000. 

Third.—Sixty-five thousand dollars with which to build a 
new dining hall—$19,000 of this amount now being in hand. 
No need of the school is more urgent than this one. The stu- 
dents wiJl make the bricks and do most of the work on the 
building, so that the money would not only provide the build- 
ing, but would give students a chance to earn money and learn 
a trade. 

We shall be grateful for money towards one or all these 
purposes. The smallest sum will be gratefully received. Money 
sent to the school for these objects will enable the principal 
to spend a larger proportion of his time and strength on the 


school grounds and in the South, where his services are much 


needed. 
For the trustees, Booker T. WASHINGTON, Principal, 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


MEETING HOUSE AT BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Our meeting house at Burlington has had a struggling exist- 
ence for some ten or fifteen years; at times it has been opened 
once a month in the summer for religious meetings. 

Last fall the heavy flood undermined the walls, for which 
$100 was appropriated by the Jeanes Fund. 

There are no active Friends’ members of this meeting living 
in Burlington, and few in the surrounding country. A proposal 
was made to the Burlington Board of Education for them to 
assume the responsibility of the care and repairs of the 
premises, which proposal has been accepted by them. 

This would keep in order the room used for meetings the last 
fifteen years, and give over for school purposes the large room 
now absolutely useless and out of repair. 

It would seem to the writer too large a burden for Friends 
to assume to expend $500 for a new fence and wagon shed if 
the building is not to be used actively for some good religious 
or educational purpose. 


This proposed method would give Friends the control of the 
premises for many years to come, and if they should become 
more active in that neighborhood they could resume the entire 
use of the building. 


The last meeting held there was in the spring, this year, at 
which four persons were present. D. H. W. 


YEAR’S MEETING. 

Shrewsbury and Plainfield Half Year's Meeting 
was held at Plainfield, N. J., Eleventh month 17th, 
1904. In the religious meeting Henry W. Wilbur 
spoke in part as follows: “ Choose this day whom ye 
will serve.” We are the product of the past, but we 
live in the present day; its problems are ours, its du- 
ties are ours, its rewards and its joys are ours. Not 
looking regretfully back to the past we shall find our- 
selves sufficiently occupied if we give our attention to 
the things of to-day; in its perplexities, trials and du- 
ties we shall find full outlet for our activities. What 
we commonly cail the toil and moil of our existence 
is part of the divine purpose concerning us. He who 
devotes himself conscientiously to his duties so that 
the drudgery of life, its toil and turmoil, interests 
him, so that he learns to realize its opportunities and 
learns to love it, has the opportunity to invest it with 
a divine glory. The things we do in the community 
are determined by our own personal attitude to, the 
things of to-day. We should not have our thoughts 
in the clouds, dreaming and seeing visions, we should 
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be firmly grounded in the duties of to-day. The world 
has been too much troubled over theological contro- 
versies, the battles of yesterday, and has forgotten 
the supremest need of our own times, the fortifica- 
tion of our own spirits. I have, therefore, been im- 
pressed with the importance of our choosing the good 
things of to-day, and even in being forgetful of the 
sins of yesterday. We waste our energies in ruminat- 
ing unduly on the mistakes and sins of the past, in- 
stead of laying fast hold of the good things of to-day, 
the things which can enliven and better ourselves and 
others to-day. Let us also not forget that the great 
things of the world are an accumulation, that they are 
made up of the multitude of insignificant thoughts 
and acts. We should remember that we are a part of 
the divine plan, absolutely necessary to make the 
world work, as necessary as the atoms are to hold the 
physical world together. The results of our doing de- 
pend upon the cohesiveness, the intensity, of the 
atoms which hold us together or animate us to 
action. What we are and do is of more importance 
than the recorded deeds of statesmen, kings, presi- 
dents or preachers. There is an infinite uplift in the 
individual human spirit. We are co-operators with 
God in the upbuilding of the larger and greater life. 
Let us realize our responsibilities in the present day 
to the world which lies around us, and know that we 
are all anointed priests of the Most High in the cause 
of the advancement of peace and righteousness upon 
the earth. 

The business meeting approved a proposition to ap- 
point a permanent nominating committee to which 
might be referred the duty of bringing forward the 
names of Friends for the various 
meeting, as occasion might arise. 


services of the 
The meeting also 
approved the sending of memorials to the proper au- 
thorities relative to the women’s reformatory in New 
Jersey, and opposing the admission of New States 
without provision for honoring liquor clauses in 
treaties with the Indians, or with provisions classing 
women with convicts, children, lunatics and aliens in 
the withholding of suffrage. 

After pleasant social intermingling over luncheon 
at the meeting house, Friends re-convened to hear 
Phebe C. Wright, John Shotwell, Henry W. Wilbur 
and others give accounts of the Peace Conference at 
Boston. H. M. H. 


NEW YORK HAPPENINGS. 

So many interesting gatherings have been held in 
connection with the New York meeting, recently, 
that it seems fitting that some account of them should 
appear in the Frrenns’ INTELLIGENCER. 

Beginning with ‘the monthly meeting on the 8th of 
Tenth month, the usual winter custom of serving sup- 
per on the day of monthly meeting was resumed at 
the meeting house in Brooklyn. The subject for dis- 
cussion presented in the evening was “ How to inter- 
est the young people in the meeting.” The writer of 


the paper, in presenting the subject, suggested four 
means—first, the habit of attending meeting in child- 
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hood; second, the attendance of First-day school with 
the parents; third, being put upon committees for 
philanthropic work; fourth, social pleasures for the 
young people. 

On the evening of the 18th of Tenth month, John 
Ashworth, of Manchester, England, one of the dele- 
gates to the Peace Congress at Boston, gave a lecture 
in the meeting house on Fifteenth Street on the 
Doukhobors. This lecture was very interesting, as 
Joln Ashworth has twice visited the Doukhobors in 
Canada. The meeting was not large, but the com- 
pany gathered consisted about equally of the two 
branches of Friends in New York. 

On the 29th of Tenth month, Western Quarterly 
Meeting was held at Flushing. The quarterly meet- 
ing was unusually large, and was exceedingly inter- 
esting. As usual, luncheon was served in the meet- 
ing house, and in the afternoon a meeting under the 
auspices of the philanthropic committee was held. 
The subject was “‘ Peace,” and the meeting was ad- 
dressed by Dr. W. Evans Darby, the representative 
of the London Peace Society at the Congress in Bos- 
ton. The address was earnest, eloquent and inspir- 
ing. 

On the evening of Eleventh month 3d the Univer- 
sal Peace Union held a meeting in Fifteenth Street 
meeting house, under the care of the philanthropic 
committee. The speakers were Alfred H. Love, Dr. 
W. Evans Darby and Edward H. Magill. Henry W. 
Wilbur presided and made a few remarks. A most 


interesting and cxtraordinary part of the evening’s 
exercises was a paper read by a little girl thirteen 


years of age. Mary Pierson, a teacher in the public 
schools of New York, explained about a peace meet- 
ing held on the 13th of Tenth month, in the hall of 
the Board of Education. At this meeting all the 
higher classes of the schools of the city were repre- 
sented by delegates chosen from each elass. These 
delegates attended the meeting, which was addressed 
by prominent educators and by several of the peace 
delegates from abroad; by Mrs. MeLean, who has 
presented peace banners to the schools, and by Mrs. 
Villard, who is the daughter of William Lloyd Garri- 
son, who was a consistent non-resistant. Children to 
the number of two thousand attended the meeting 
and made reports to their classes of what they heard 
there. It was one of these reports, by one of Miss 
Pierson’s pupils, that was read to those who attended 
the peace meeting at Fifteenth Street meeting house. 
The report was clear, concise and correct. The child 
showed marvelous discrimination and great power of 
expression. In reporting the foreign speakers she 
seemed unconsciously to imitate their very manner. 
Miss Pierson told with much feeling of the wide- 
spread influence for peace exerted by the two thou- 
sand children who reached not only their classmates, 
but their parents and relatives, many of whom could 
not speak English, but who read of the meeting be- 
fore it took place, in papers printed in other lan- 
guages. 

On Seventh-day, Eleventh month 5th, the monthly 
meeting was held in New York, and the Toronto Con- 
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ference was the subject of the evening’s considera- 
tion. Susan W. Janney and R. Barclay Spicer, of 
Philadelphia, were present. Lantern slides were 
shown and general impressions of the Conference 
given. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL OLD PUPILS. 

The Old Pupils’ Association of the Friends’ Central School 
held its third annual business meeting in the lecture-room of 
the school on the afternoon of Sixth-day, the 18th. 

After a brief address of welcome, the reports of various com- 
mittees were presented and discussed. 

The report of the Committee on School was of particular in- 
terest and caused considerable comment, showing as it did the 
large percentage of graduates of the school who have attained 
high honors in the new fields they have entered after leaving 
the school. 

Nearly 800 Friends, some of them veterans of the first class 

of the institution, and others just graduated last year, attend- 
ed the annual reunion in the evening in Horticultural Hall, 
and, in the usual quiet, sincere way of such meetings, enjoyed 
the renewing of classroom bonds and the reviving of school 
spirit. 
There was not a class, from the very first one, ’way back in 
1845, which was not represented. At various parts of the big 
ballroom blue and gray standards, with class numerals, stood, 
and around these gathered happy groups, the older pupils, now 
middle-aged men and women, with sons and daughters around 
the newer standards. It was really, after the manner of all 
meetings of Friends, a big family affair. 

The heroes of the occasion were seven members of the ’45 
class, who attended Central School during the first year of its 
existence, under Benjamin Hallowell. They were John and 
William Longstreth, Edmund Webster, J. Howard Mitchell, 
Emmor Roberts, Alfred Ogden and William Wharton, Jr.—all 
still strong and sturdy, though nearing the three-score-and- 
ten mark, and all looking as though they would attend many 
more reunions. 

The celebration was informal. It consisted merely of a re- 
ception, refreshments and a brief address by Dr. Edward Mar- 
tin, Director of Public Health and Charity. Dr. Martin is an 
old Friends’ Central boy; in fact, for several years before prac- 
ticing medicine he taught in the school. 

He won his hearers by relating anecdotes of his time in the 
school, and repeating some of the quaint sayings of Aaron 
Ivins, one of the former teachers, who used to observe to trem- 
bling late pupils, “John, did thy mother set thee to eating 
soup with a fork this morning, that thee is not able to come 
in time?” 

Dr. Martin told of many honors in the collegiate world which 
have come to graduates of the school, and congratulated its 
debating society upon having won the championship of the 
Pennsylvania Interscholastic Debating League. He said all the 
successes of the pupils were due to the spirit of courage and 
honor, and the reverence for courtesy and true friendship 
which were instilled in them with their daily lessons. 

The president of the association, George L. Mitchell, presided 
and made a brief speech of welcome. 

The Old Pupils’ Association begins its fourth year of activ- 
ity under the direction of the following officers and commit- 
tees: 

George L. Mitchell, ex-’78, president; Annie B. Shoemaker, 
first vice-president; George J. Watson, ex-’79, second vice-presi- 
dent; Sarah Sellers Bunting, secretary; A. Morton Cooper, 
ex-’83, treasurer; Mary Westcott Young, registrar; Alice W. 
Wilson, assistant registrar; Executive Committee, Thomas P. 
Bacon, ex-’59; Emma Walter, J. Howard Mitchell, ex-’45; Jen- 
nie Ambler Way, Robert C. Lippincott, ex-’62; Ellen Linton 
Sellers, Hugh Mellvain, ex-’80; Joseph C. Emley, 91; William 
Wharton, Jr., ex-’45. 

The Old Pupils’ Association was organized Fifth month 24th, 
1902, to renew old associations and friendships by reunions of 
former pupils and to promote the welfare of the school, which 
is the alma mater of many prominent Philadelphians of to-day. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Second-day evening, Eleventh month 14th, an informal 
address was made before the students by Harriet May Mills, 
president of the Woman’s Suffrage Association in New York. 
Her‘subject was “Women as Citizens.” Later in the evening 
she addressed a small company at the home of Sylvester Gar- 
rett. 
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Isaac H. Clothier read a paper, “The Ethics of Football,” 
before the student body on the evening of the 15th. 

The Joseph Leidy Scientific Society held its regular monthly 
meeting on the same evening. This meeting was conducted by 
the department of astronomy. 

On Fifth-day morning Dr. E. H. Magill delivered a lecture, 
his subject being, “ Swarthmore Graduates of the First Twenty 
Classes.” 

The literary societies held their regular meetings on Sixth- 
day evening. 

An unusual number of alumni and friends have been back at 
college this past week. Among others present on Seventh-day 
were Joseph Wharton and Isaac H. Clothier. 

Dr. Holmes led a discussion on college spirit at the meeting 
of the College Bible Class on First-day morning. 

At the opening exercises of meeting Dr. Hull read an excel- 
lent paper, his subject being, “ Remember the Good, Forget the 
Evil.” 

A meeting, under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee, was held at the meeting house on 
First-day afternoon. Charles Palmer was chairman. Naomi 
Gaskill, of the Star Center Work of Philadelphia, spoke upon 
the stamp saving system. Helen Foss and Mary L. Walsh, of 
the organized charity work, spoke on “The Home Life of the 
Poor.” Elizabeth Lloyd opened a general discussion on phil- 
anthropice work, in which several took part. H, 8..T. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

The right of equal suffrage was granted to the students of 
George School on Eleventh month 8th, when a mock presiden- 
tial election was held. The preceding day the school was di- 
vided into four wards, each ward electing the regular election 
officers, judges, inspectors, watchers and policemen. The poll- 
ing places were selected, and at 2.30 the officers took the oath 
of office, after which the voting began. A few votes were chal- 
lenged, and all the rules governing an election were carried 
out to the letter. At 4 o’clock the polls were closed, and the 
results showed that the girls made as few mistakes in casting 
their votes as the boys. At dinner the returns were read, 
Roosevelt and Fairbanks receiving 114 votes, Parker and Davis 
27, and Swallow and Carroll 25. The Republican majority 
showed their appreciation of the returns by much loud ap- 
plause. 

During the evening the faculty and older students went to 
the assembly room, where the returns were read as they came 
by direct wire from Philadelphia. The messages were dis- 
cussed by different professors, and the probable result of the 
election in various parts of the United States was spoken of. 
Light refreshments, music and conversation occupied the time 
between the different messages, and midnight came all too 
soon. 

The Penn Literary Society held a meeting Eleventh month 
12th. A piano solo, Sara Jenkins; recitation, “The Lady 
Malbram and the Singer,” Deborah Sedgwick; declamation, 
“Patriotism,” Dickinson Gilbert; recitation, “ Sunshine Jim,” 
Lola Caruthers; piano duet, Louise Kirkwood and Anna 
Butcher; “Gleanings of the Penns,” edited by Thomas Atkin- 
son and read by Lawrence Pearson. The court scene from the 
“Merchant of Venice” was given by seven Penns. 

; M. A. G. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—The opening meeting of the 
Friends’ Association was held in the Sorosis Club House, Sixth- 


Young 


day evening, Tenth month 2lst. The meeting was called to 
order by the president, Edward Palmer. 

Mabel A. Row opened the exercises by a paper on the life of 
William Cullen Bryant, speaking especially of his great in- 
fluence as a journalist, of the beautiful thoughts of nature in 
his poems, and of his simple life among the Long Island hills. 
Charles Palmer recited one of Bryant’s poems, “ Robert of 
Lincoln,” after which Grace Le Compte read “The Return of 
Youth.” Euphrosyn Evans closed the program for the even- 
ing by reciting “ Life Mysteries,” by Alice Cary. 

After roll call and a period of silence, the meeting adjourned 
to meet Eleventh month 18th. HELEN G. Row, 

Secretary pro tem. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held on Second-day evening, Eleventh month 
14th. The Committee on Sectional Work reported that the first 
meeting for Bible study was held on the 13th, with Dr. Jesse 
H. Holmes for speaker. Each First-day evening a meeting will 
be held at Race Street Meeting House, and on Twelfth month 
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llth Prof. George W. Gilmore, of Meadville, Pa., will address 
the meeting; subject, “ Messianic Prophecy.” A class on prac- 
tical philanthropy will be held in the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion auditorium on Eleventh month 26th, at 2.30 p.m., and on 
each Seventh-day following. 

The following delegates were appointed to attend the Gen- 
eral Conference of Young Friends’ Associations, to be held at 
Trenton, on Twelfth month 10th: R. Barclay Spicer, J. Eugene 
Baker, Anna A. Emley, Lucy 8. B. Conrad, and Mary H. Whit- 
son. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of George School, gave an illustrated 
lecture entitled, “Friendly Activities in England.” He spoke 
with enthusiasm about his experiences in the lake country. 
He believes that Friends in England take a far greater part in 
the general activities of their country and are more of a factor 
in the nation than is the case with American Friends. He 
spoke appreciatively of the work of the adult schools, the 
many activities connected with the meetings, and the marked 
evidence of family worship and religious teaching. 

CAROLINE FARREN COMLY, Sec. 


CHESTER, Pa.—On Eleventh month llth a regular meeting 
of the Friends’ Association was held at the meeting house, 
with about eighty in attendance. The meeting was called to 
order by the president, Irwin D. Wood. In order of the busi- 
ness five delegates were appointed to represent us at the 
autumn meeting of General Conference of Friends’ Associa- 
tions at Trenton, N. J., Twelfth month 10th, 1904. 

Jennie M. West had a paper on current events, touching 
mainly on peace and war, with the present effect on public 
sentiment and the attention given to this subject at present. 
Sarah B. Flitcraft had a paper on her travels in Europe, which 
covered parts of Italy. It will be concluded at next meeting. 

SARAH B. Fiircrart, Corresponding Secretary. 

JENKINTOWN, Pa.—The regular meeting of Abington 
Friends’ Association was held in Abington Meeting-house on 
First-day afternoon, Eleventh month 13th, 1904, John Roberts 
acting as president pro tem. 

Lillian 8. Jarrett opened the meeting by reading the thir- 
teenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. Anna Roberts gave a read- 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

Philadelphia.— 

Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion, Pa., 10.30 a.m.— 


Visiting Friends are conveyed free of 
charge by hack from Narberth Station, 
on the main line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues); 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 
tween Smith Street 
Place); 11 a.m. 


Street (be- 
and Boerum 


Washington City.— 
1811 I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. 
Chicago.— 


Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue); 11 a.m. 


(Continued on page 768.) 


| 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 


ing, “ Imperfect,” which was followed by a very interesting 
paper on “ Elizabeth Fry,” by Sarah P. Beadford, of West 
Chester. 

The Philanthropic Committee of Abington Quarter were 
with us and had as their speaker Joseph S. Walton, of George 
School. His subject was “ Peace and Arbitration.” He spoke 
of the inherent admiration of humanity for force, representing, 
as it does, power. He then divided force into two parts: the 
material or visible, and that far stronger, though subtle and 
invisible power which, influencing the spiritual man, builds 
up, raises in opposition to the disintegrating power of the 
material, and that the teaching of the wonderful truth of the 
power of the spiritual force is committed to the individual. 

The association was asked to send delegates to the Confer- 
ence of the Friends’ Associations at Trenton, N. J., Twelfth 
month 10th, 1904. Mary Furman, Jennie C. Saunders, Martha 
Hallowell, Isaac P. Mather and Charles Jarrett were ap- 
pointed. AGNES P. HALLOWELL, Secretary. 

SoLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association held their 
association meeting on the 13th, with Carroll B. Price clerk, 
and Edna M. Wood assistant. 

The proposed course of fifteen lectures, to be given at the 
Y. F. A. Building, Philadelphia, on “ Practical Philanthropy ” 
was discussed by the president; also by John S. Williams, 
Agnes B. Williams and others. It is expected that a small 
delegation will attend from Solebury. 

As representatives to attend the annual conference cf 
Friends’ Associations, Edith Michener, Martha B. White, Har- 
riet E. Marshall, Eastburn Reeder and Frederic N. Price were 
appointed. 

Frederic N. Price discussed the “ Life and Literary Produc- 
tions of Paul Laurence Dunbar.” Some quotations from his 
best poetic and dialect writings were well rendered. 

Three historical items were read by Edith Michener. 

“Inspiration,” written by Helen Magill White, was read 
by Martha B. White. 

The introduction to Charles Wagner’s “Simple Life” was 
read by Ella B. Carter. 

Although the day was stormy, an interesting program was 
rendered. 


Flour, Butter 
and Eggs 


Do not be deluded by the deceptive claim 
of economy for the cheap baking powders. 
Instead of saving, their use results in a 
wastefulness of the most serious kind. 

First, there is the loss of an occasional 
baking. Flour, butter and eggs cost too 
much to risk spoiling them with an inferior 
baking powder. 
perfect, and materials are never wasted 
where it is used. 

In the second place, the adulterants which 
are used to cheapen the cost of many 
baking powders have a harmful effect upon 
the health. No prudent person will risk an 
attack of indigestion to save a few cents on 
baking powder. 
absolutely pure and wholesome, actually 
adding anti-dyspeptic qualities to the food. 

Thus the use of the Royal is doubly 
economical. 


Royal's work is uniformly 


Royal Baking Powder is 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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llth mo. 26th (7th-day).—Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting at Clear Creek (two 
miles from MeNabb), Ill, at 10 a.m. 
Ministers and elders, day before at 2 
p-m. 


llth mo. 27th (lst-day).—Horsham, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association. 


llth mo. 27th (lst-day).—Hopewell, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association. 


llth mo. 27th (lst-day).—Junior Con- 
ference, Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, at 
9.45 a.m. Subject: “Gregory; the Con 
version of England; Monasticism.” 


llth mo. 27th (lst-day).—Bible study 
meeting under care Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association, in Race Street 
Meeting House, at 7.30 p.m. 


llth mo. 28th (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting at Pipe Creek (half 
mile to Union Bridge), Md., at 10 a.m. 
Ministers and elders, Seventh-day before 
at 2 p.m. 


llth mo. 29th (3d-day).—Burlington 
Quarterly Meeting at Trenton, N. J., at 
10.30 a.m. Ministers and elders, day be- 
fore at 10.30 a.m. 


llth mo. 30th (4th-day).—Southern 
Quarterly Meeting at Camden, Del., at 
ll a.m. Ministers and elders, same day 
at 9.15 a.m. 


llth mo. 
ter Young 
p-m. 


12th mo. 2d (6th-day).—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting at Little Britain, Pa., 
at 10 a.m. Ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m. 


12th mo. 3d (7th-day).—The Burling- 
ton First-day School Union will be held 
at Crosswick’s at 10.30 a.m. A cordial 
invitation is extended. Carriages will 
meet the train leaving Philadelphia at 9 
a.m. at Bordentown, and trolley leaving 
Trenton at 9 o’clock, at Yardville. 


12th mo. 3d (7th-day).—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting at Fall Creek (near 
Pendleton, Ind.), at 10 a.m. Ministers 
and elders, same day, at 8 a.m. 

12th mo. 3d (7th-day).—Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting at Marietta, Ia., at 
11 a.m. Ministers and elders, same day, 
at 9.30 a.m. 


30th (4th-day).—West Ches- 
Friends’ Association, at 7.45 


12th mo. 4th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of Elizabeth K. Komori, 42 Fisher Ave 
nue, at 11 a.m. 


12th mo. 4th (lst-day).—At Stanton, 
Del., a circular meeting, by appointment, 
under the care of a committee of Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. Cars 
for Stanton from Fourth and Market 
Streets, Wilmington, at 2.45 and 3.15 
p-m., will reach the place in time for 
meeting. 


12th mo. 8th (5th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting at Woodbury, N. J., at 10 
a.m. Ministers and elders, day before, at 
» 
2 p.m. 


12th mo. 10th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting at Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn, at 2.30 p.m. 


12th mo. 10th (7th-day).—Autumn 
meeting General Conference of Young 
Friends’ Associations at Trenton, N. J., 


FRIENDS’ 


at 10.30; subject: “The Relation of a 
Religious Society to the Social Conditions 
of Its Neighborhood,” by Professor Carl 
Kelsey, of the Department of Sociology 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Af- 
ternoon, at 2 o’clock; subject: “ How 
May Associations Go about the Work?” 

a model meeting, conducted by Dr. J. 
Russell Smith, Wharton School, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Extra coaches on 
train leaving Broad Street Station at 
9.06 a.m., and, returning, leaving Trenton 
at 5.25 p.m. 


12th mo. 15th (5th-day).—Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting at Haddonfield, N. J., 
at 10 a.m. Ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COM- 
PANY WILL ISSUE CLERICAL OR- 
DERS FOR 1905. 


Pursuant to its usual custom, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will is- 
sue clerical orders for the year 1905 to 
ordained clergymen having regular 
charge as settled pastors of churches lo- 
cated on or -near its lines. Clergymen 
desiring such orders should make indi- 
vidual application for same on blanks 
furnished by the company and which can 
now be obtained from the ticket agents. 
Applications should be sent to the gen- 
eral office of the company as soon as pos- 
sible, in no case later than December 
15th, so that orders may be mailed by 
December 30th, to all clergymen entitled 
to receive them. 


ert Health Cereals. 
Cake and Pastry. 
Ask Grocers. 
, write 


For Mook 
FARWELL & RHINES own, N. Y., U.S.A, 
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Cheap eggs 
are as good as 
cheap lamp- 
chimneys. 

MacsBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 


Do you want the Index? Write me. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


SAVE !/2 vour FUEL 


BY USING THE 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR 


Fits any Stove Price from $2.00 
or Furnace, te $12.00 
Write for booklet on heating homes. 
ROCHESTER RADIXTOR CO. 

19 Furnace St.,Rochester, N. Y. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 
(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS, 


Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


SOCIAL LAW 
IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD 


Studies in Human and Divine Inter- Relationship 


By RUFUS M. JONES, A.M., Litt.D. 


PROFESSOR OF 


PHILOSOPHY 


IN HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


This is a fresh interpretation of the deepest problems of life. 
The author tells in straightforward and untechnical language 


what it means to be a person. 


He points out that to be a 


person one must be bound up in organic relation with many 
persons, and step by step he reaches the discovery that this 
social relationship stretches from earth to heaven—that God 
and man are also bound together in organic relationship. He 


shows how the search for God reveals this. 


How the great 


mystics have realized it, how the movement of Quakerism il- 
lustrates it, how both Faith and Reason unite to proclaim it. 
and finally how the New Testament confirms this central idea 


of the Divine-Human life. 
good cheer. 


12mo, 272 pages. 


Extra Vellum Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges. 


The book is full of optimism and 


Price, $1.25 net (postage, 10 cents). 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


WINSTON BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





